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NEVADA'S AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


stock and general farming, has been a 
consistent industry in Nevada since 

1849 when the first agricultural settlement 
was started by a group of pioneers near 
Genoa in the western part of the State. In 
1848 a vanguard of these people passed 
through the State looking for land which 
possessed agricultural possibilities. They 
withstood the hardships of trekking across 
the Great American Desert in their ox-drawn 
“prairie schooners,” and eventually selected a 
beautiful spot nestled at the foot of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains at the western edge 
of Carson Valley. There, in a broad, flat area 
of many thousands of acres, encircled by 
lofty and colorful hills, they began their first 
cultivation of Nevada land. There they 
established a settlement, the first permanent 
settlement in the State, and with the imple- 
ments they brought along turned over the 
virgin soil of the valley and planted seed 
which, in due time, yielded their first harvest. 
Prior to this time cattle had been brought 
into the western Utah region by emigrants 
on their way to the newly discovered gold 
fields of California. Besides the oxen which 
were used to haul their rumbling wagons, 
these caravans brought some beef cattle for 
their commissary while making the long 
overland journey and also in anticipation of 
establishing a nucleus for growing herds 
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when the new eldorado was reached. While 
enroute some of these animals strayed from 
the beaten trails, became lost from the train, 
and the pioneer people, in their eagerness to 
cross the desert country without delay, left 
these animals to forage for themselves in a 
new, unpopulated land. These cattle wandered 
about while grazing the ranges, found nutri- 
tious grasses and seed, mingled with other 
strays, and produced the first herds in 
Nevada. Other cattle, of course, were later 
imported with the coming of permanent 
settlers, and the herds multiplied. Progressive 
development through the intervening years, 
from such a meager beginning, has put the 
cattle raising branch of agriculture in this 
State on a very firm foundation. 

The Overland Stage Company operating in 
and through the State during the gold rush 
of 1849, and also following the discovery of 
silver and gold on the Comstock Lode in 
1852, maintained a series of stations along 
their route to handle transportation business. 
The company found it necessary, from time 
to time, to add new posts and increase the 
number of horses and coaches. In the spring 
of 1865 they had established 13 stations 
between Virginia City and Austin. The dis- 
tance was 180 miles and the route struck over 
mountain and through valley along a line 
which could hardly be classified as a good 
road according to present-day standards. 
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Between Austin and Salt Lake City, a distance 
of 550 miles, the company maintained 36 
control points, 60 wagons, 190 horses, and 
22 drivers. 

To supply these men and horses with food 
and forage was indeed a good-sized problem 
in itself in that undeveloped western country. 
The settlers at Genoa had progressed with 
their farming and were able to supply the 
needs of the stage company, but in conse- 
quence of high prices demanded for hay, 
grain, and other provisions, together with 
the high cost of transporting the material to 
the distributing points, the Overland Com- 
pany decided to make the experiment of 
raising their own provisions. They selected 
the Ruby Valley, in Elko County, as the best 
place for this purpose. There the first 
attempt was made to develop agriculture in 
eastern Nevada. The stage company in 1865 
employed 100 men, 30 plows, and 90 yoke 
of oxen, and with these men and animals, 
using the old-fashioned type of farming 
implements available at the time, they 
planted grain and other seed. As a result 
they harvested barley, oats, potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, and beets. This was quite an agri- 
cultural experiment in a locality which later 
proved to be more adaptable to livestock 
raising than for grain and garden truck. 

The mining industry has also been a con- 
tributing factor to the success of agriculture 





in Nevada. Prospectors in the early days 
would search the hills and find gold or other 
metals in a new locality, then fortune hunt- 
ers would rush to the new place and a town 
would spring up, almost overnight. Soon 
the new camp would boast a populace of 
hundreds or even thousands and the problem 
of food for these humans had to be solved. 
Agriculture came to the rescue and aided in 
this solution, at the same time receiving a 
stimulus for development. Later when good 
roads came along and pulled the farmers and 
ranchers out of the dust and mud, the possi- 
bilities were further enhanced. Through its 
progressive development agriculture, in its 
various phases, has become one of the largest 
tax-paying industries in the State. 

Of the seventeen counties which comprise 
Nevada’s geographical and political set-up, 
fourteen are devoted primarily to livestock 
raising and general farming, while the other 
three could be classified more specifically as 
mineral producing counties. Ranchers in 
Churchill, Pershing, Lyon, Douglas, and 
Washoe Counties in western Nevada have 
successfully diversified their farming. In 
these counties valleys embracing many thou- 
sands of acres of good soil are available, 
water is more readily obtainable, and markets 
more accessible. Agriculture as practiced in 
these elongated valleys of varying widths, 
includes dairying, alfalfa, grain, sugar beets, 





fruits, vegetables, some hog raising, cattle and sheep. 
These valleys include the Truckee Meadows, Washoe 
Valley, Pleasant Valley, Carson Valley, Smith Valley, 
and Mason Valley. Farther east extensive agricultural 
lands are found along the Humboldt River stretching 
from Lovelock on into Elko County. The Newlands 
Irrigation project, on the lower Carson River, one of 
the State’s most important agricultural regions, affords 
thousand of acres for diversified farming. 

Humboldt, Elko, Lander, Eureka, and White Pine 
Counties, with broad agricultural areas, afford greater 
Opportunities in livestock raising and forage crops. 
Thousands of cattle and sheep graze on the ranges 
in those counties. 

In the southern part of the State, Clark County 
farmers diversify their efforts harvesting such crops 
as semitropical fruits, garden truck, poultry, and dairy 
products. Cattle raising also constitutes an important 
phase of the industry there. In Moapa Valley, ranch- 
ers give special efforts to the cultivation of tomatoes 
and tomato plants. Moapa Valley tomatoes, because 
of their high quality and early ripening, take prefer- 
ence in the metropolitan markets. 

Nevada’s larger ranch operations are to be found 
in Elko and Humboldt Counties in the north and in 
Eureka, Lander, and White Pine Counties in the cen- 
tral and eastern sections. Acreages run from six 
thousand to over one hundred thousand in single 
holdings. 

During the last half century some of the large 
“Cattle Empires” of the West have been built up in 
those counties. Over the ranges in this broad expanse 
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of wide open country move thousands of beef 
cattle, constituting single herds belonging to 
individual or group ownership. In our own 
times these “Empires” have become modern- 
ized and made adaptable to mechanized equip- 
ment. Motorized facilities affording rapid 
transportation, coupled with the constant 
development of better roads, has narrowed 
the isolation which formerly existed in these 
districts and brought easier access to the 
metropolitan markets. 

In addition to the privately-owned acreage, 
livestock men use the national forests and 
the public domain for supplemental grazing 
under government permits. In fact, the live- 
stock industry finds the use of these ranges 
essential for their successful operation. Live- 
stock markets for the Nevada product are 
found in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
along the Pacific Coast; while Ogden, Utah, 
Omaha, and Chicago furnish more distant 
outlets for Nevada cattle, to which points 
they are shipped in large numbers. 

In 1934 Nevada experienced severe drouth 
conditions which tended to decrease the herds 
and caused a deterioration in the quality of 
the animals. During the past five years range 
conditions have greatly improved, with a 
consequent improvement in the livestock 
product. 

In 1938 Nevada enumerated 370,970 head 
of beef cattle on her ranges, the prevailing 








breed of which was the Hereford. This type 
of animal seems to thrive best in the wide 
open spaces where wind-swept ranges afford 
the minimum of shelter in winter seasons. 
In some of the central areas, where the wind 
sweeps free and brings severe cold, these 
animals endure temperatures which some- 
times go as low as 25 to 30 degrees below 
zero. Because of their hardy characteristics 
they withstand these severe conditions well, 
and pick up weight and condition rapidly as 
soon as the first blades of grass break through 
in the spring sunshine. 

In addition to the beef cattle, Nevada also 
had 19,710 dairy cows in 1938. Holsteins 
are favored for this branch of the industry. 
The Holsteins are often supplemented by 
Jerseys, Milking Shorthorns, and Guernseys, 
which are mixed in the herds in considerable 
numbers. 

Supplemental feeding in winter for cattle, 
sheep, and horses on Nevada farms calls for 
great quantities of hay. About 600,000 tons 
of hay are produced annually, and of this 
crop the major portion is used for feed 
within the State. It is not unusual to find 
as many as a dozen large stacks of hay piled 
up in the rancher’s yard awaiting the call 
of the hungry animals when the snow covers 
the grazing fields. This not only indicates 
a good harvest, but presages an adequate 
reserve winter feeding supply. 











THE COVER PAGE 


The outside cover of this issue is a reproduc- 
tion of two mural paintings symbolizing agricul- 


ture in Nevada. The originals were hung on the 
walls in the State’s exhibit room at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition on Treasure Island. 
The murals were designed and completed at the 
Nevada Department of Highways Headquarters, 
in Carson City. 
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Milking Time Takes on a Mechanical Flare 











To supplement this winter feeding, ranch- 
ers, especially in western Nevada, are now 
cultivating considerable corn for ensilage. 

In numbers, Nevada sheep take first post- 
tion, for there were 855,500 of these animals 
in the State in 1938. The Rambouillet has 
proved to be the breed most adaptable to 
range purposes. They share the preference 
of sheepmen with Hampshire rams which 
are bred and used on range flocks to improve 
meat quality. With its extensive ranges 
Nevada has developed sheep raising on a 
major scale of production. Clouds of dust 
rising from distant hillsides, or in the valley 
lands, seen while riding over Nevada’s fine 
highways, indicates the slow movement of 
“woolies” on the grazing ranges. And if 
the flock is near the highway, invariably the 
plodding, gray pack-burro, loaded with the 
herder’s camp luggage, will be spotted some- 
where moving along in the midst of the pack, 
while the shaggy sheep dogs, ever watchful, 
keep the grazing animals in compact forma- 
tions and on the move. Incidentally these 
sheep dogs are prized by their owners, who 
often pay as high as $500 apiece for a well- 
trained animal. 

Sheep and lambs for the meat trade and 
wool products are sent to various western 
markets. 

Poultry raising ranks fourth as the most 
important livestock industry in the State. 
Chickens, ducks, geese, and turkeys are sec- 
ondary products of nearly all the ranches, 
while in the Truckee Meadows, Carson Valley, 
the Pahranagat Valley, and on the Newlands 


Nevada “Hearts of Gold"’ Are All the Name Implies 


Project specialists devote their attention to 
raising high-grade turkeys. Nevada turkeys 
are given preference in the coast city markets 
because of their fine quality of meat, and 
many a drumstick from Nevada’s flocks will 
be found as the piece de resistance on 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinner tables. 
Products of the poultry and turkey industries 
are marketed through cooperative associa- 
tions. 

Potatoes and dry onions are cultivated 
extensively in the western part of the State 
where favorable conditions are conducive to 
selected grades. 

In recent years sugar beets have been 
cultivated successfully by ranchers and farm- 
ers in the Lovelock area where there is an 
adequate water supply and proper soil con- 
ditions. Pershing County had 1,800 acres set 
to sugar beets this year, while in the Virgin 
Valley district, in the extreme southeastern 
part of the State, cultivation of sugar beet 
seed has met with marked success. More 
acreage is available and will be set to this 
crop, dependent upon government quotas as 
set by the- Department of Agriculture. 

Cash farm income in Nevada for the 1938 
crops, including livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts, was in excess of $11,000,000. 

Water is wealth in this State, and all crops 
depend upon irrigation for successful harvest- 
ing. The average annual rainfall is less than 
11 inches. Successful farming, therefore, 
must depend upon irrigation. Sources of 
irrigation are found in the piled-up snows 
on the mountains. Nevada has many ranges, 





























evada Scene Along a Modern Highway 
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nearly all of which strike generally from the 
northeast to the southwest. Because of these 
conditions, irrigation projects have been 
developed to supply the necessary water dur- 
ing growing seasons. In fact, the first 
reclamation project in western United States 
was made possible by the Newlands Act 
which was passed by Congress in 1903. The 
project, a direct result of this legislation, lies 
in Churchill County and was named after the 
author of the bill creating the district. 

Ranches there are served by waters of the 
Truckee and Carson Rivers, both of which 
have their source in the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains many miles to the west. Storage of 
these waters is made possible by Lahontan 
Dam, 15 miles west of Fallon, a city of about 
5,000 people. The reservoir behind the dam 
has a storage capacity of 294,000 acre-feet of 
water. At the present time between 50,000 
and 60,000 acres are under cultivation in this 
reclamation unit. It is administered by the 
Truckee-Carson Irrigation District and the 
water is distributed through this agency to 
ranches located in Washoe and Churchill 
Counties. 

While the Newlands project is the largest 
in the State, there are several other important 
units in operation at the present time. 

One of these, practically completed in 
1939, provides for upstream storage in the 
Little Truckee basin at Boca, California. The 
dam for this project is located in a neighbor- 
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ing State, but the waters from its reservoir 
will supply the ranch lands in Nevada. 
Administered by the Washoe County Con- 
servation District, the cost has been prorated 
to the users of the Truckee River over a 
40-year period. It has a capacity of 42,000 
acre-feet and will serve about 30,000 acres 
in Washoe County. 

Another irrigation unit is that which is fed 
by the waters of Topaz Lake, in Douglas 
County. It provides for 50,000 acre-feet 
from the Walker River. This is in conjunc- 
tion with the Bridgeport (California) reser- 
voir on the upper reaches of the Walker, 
with a capacity of 42,000 acre-feet. Between 
55,000 and 60,000 acres in Lyon County, 
Nevada, are included in the Walker River 
Irrigation District. 

Rye Patch Dam under the Pershing 
County Water Conservation District, has a 
Capacity at present of 80,000 acre-feet, serv- 
ing between 15,000 and 20,000 acres around 
the Lovelock region. The Humboldt River 
is the source of this supply. 

Boulder Dam and Mead Lake in Clark 
County, providing for irrigation, power, and 
flood control, with a capacity of over 30,000,- 
000 acre-feet, will afford only limited irriga- 
tion facilities in Nevada, but it will provide 
adequate power for the agricultural valleys in 
Clark and Lincoln Counties. 

Besides the major projects enumerated 
above there are numerous small dams and 




















reservoirs scattered all over the State which 
add to the importance of agriculture. 

In the early days there were bitter range 
wars in the contention for the use of ranges 
and water holes. Often serious consequences 
resulted. Today this range problem, although 
not completely solved, is fairly well settled. 
Through the good services of governmental 
agencies a more amicable relationship exists 
and this applies as far as public use of the 
ranges and water is concerned. However, 
the use and control of water in the open 
country of Nevada is still a delicate problem 
which often flares anew and causes strained 
relationships and considerable litigation. 
Gradually these matters are being adjusted to 
the satisfaction of water users. 

Nevada has learned from its experience, 
and future planning provides for ample sur- 
plus supplies of feed and storage water in 
periods of adequate precipitation to take care 
of periods of drouth. 

Census figures show that there are about 
3,696 farms and ranches in this State, includ- 
ing 2-acre suburban homes, and Indian farms, 
in addition to actual farms. * Of this number 
2,646 are owned by the operators, 300 by 
part-time owners, and about 500 are occupied 
by tenant farmers. 

Crop failures under Nevada’s system of 
irrigation have been rare, as the irrigation 
possibilities are now definitely made known 
before planting time. The new science of 


snow surveying, originated in this State, has 
been very helpful in this respect. Snow 
surveying, which is carried out in the moun- 
tains during the winter months and early 
spring, gives a basis for accurately forecasting 
the available run-off for irrigation uses, 
Ranchers place great dependence upon these 
scientific forecasts and plant their fields 
accordingly. 

With recent developments in water storage 
facilities the possibilities for future crop 
failures are further minimized. 

While Nevada's agricultural picture shows 
that it has the smallest number of farm and 
ranch operators, as compared with other 
States, these ranchers enjoy the distinction of 
having the greatest acreage and largest 
income per operator and probably the most 
assured income from production and markets. 

The romantic West still exists in Nevada 
where big livestock outfits, scattered far and 
wide, have their round-ups and rodeos as 
conducted by the real buckaroos and cow- 
hands. Notwithstanding the streamlining of 
the industry with high-speed motor cars, 
radios, electricity, telephones, all types of 
mechanical equipment for the ranch home 
and other ranch buildings, there is still much 
of the old-time color and charm and freedom 
which has typified western civilization to be 
found in the wide open spaces of Nevada, 
where “the deer and the antelope play, and 
where skies are not cloudy all day.” 
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